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PLASCOVERS, NELSON 


Introducing the NELSON SLEEVE — 
BEST OF ALL BOOK JACKETS 
NO EDGE TAPES NEEDED 


High quality, long lasting, and very resistant to hard wear 

Nelson Sleeves are manufactured 4 of an inch deeper than stock 
hook sizes, to allow for casy insertion of pictorial jacket into siceve. 

This extra depth also allows the front and back end boards of 
the book to be inserted into the sleeve. 

Ihe thickness of the end boards takes up the extra 4 of an inch, 
thus ensuring a comfortable, close fit. 


Supplicd in the following stock sizes: 

Ref. and Size 

size no. Depth To take jacket Price 
1000/CCO 7k in. 7 in. x 18in 7d cach 
1000/CC1 7 in. x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC2 7§ in. j x 18 in. 7d each 
1000/CC3 7h in. fin. x I8in 7d each 
1000/CC4 84 in. ; x 18 in. &d each 
1000/CCS Ri in x I8in &d each 
1000/CC6 8§ in. x 18 in. 8d each 
1000/CC7 84 in. x I8in 8d each 

Other sizes quoted on request 


rit FOLLOWING ARE STILL AVAILABLI 
NON TEAR P.V.C. and ACETATE COVERS, bound with cloth 
or lassometric tapes of various colours. Same size and prices as 
above. 
CUT PLASTIC PIECES 
Sizes up to 8} in. x 18 in.—4d each 
Sizes 9 in to 10 in. x 18 in.—-Sd each 
Morane Heatsealing, quoted on request 
Cloth tapes various colours, 2-inch core—5/6 per 50 yd. roll. 
Vinamul adhesive glue—6/6 per tin 


All prices net Special quotes for contract lots 
ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE from: 


i H. RENNIE 114 PRINCES DRIVE NELSON 
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LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


SOME GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
KEYES D. METCALF 


[ wish that | had some advice to settle all your problems. This 
group was organised and has carried on in the hopes of making 
your resources go further than they would otherwise, to make the 
total book resources of the country as large as possible. The problem 
is: How to do it? | am going to tell you a litthe about how my mind 
has worked during the last thirty or forty years. | have always been 
interested in co-operation. We always believe in it, except when it 
affects us too closely. We always want money for our own libraries. 
For many years | was connected with the New York Public Library, 
a privately-endowed institution where the money was just for the 
library and nothing else. I tried to get as much money for the library 
as | could. | then went to Harvard, and there I gradually came to 
realise that there was just so much money, and it finally dawned on 


This article is derived from the introductory remarks made by Dr Metcalf to a 
meeting of the Book Resources Committee of the N.Z.L.A., held in Wellington on 
14 July 1958. 
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me that if I obtained some money it was, perforce, taken away from 
somebody else. That began to trouble me. At first, if the University 
received an endowment of $1,000,000, with an annual interest of 
$50,000, | naturally tried to get that added to my endowment, without 
realising it diverted it from someone else. | finally came to realise that 
in the long run, if | took a broader point of view, perhaps I obtained 
more money. But, in order to get the most support tor the library, | 
had to demonstrate to the Faculty that that was what they w: inted to 
do with their money: that they would prefer to put additional mone, 
into the library rather than into some other facility. | tried to work 
in that direction. | would say to the Professors and Department Heads: 
“fam not trying to tell you what kind of library I want’, or that we 
should have more money, I would simply say: “I want the kind of 
library you want. You cannot have a better library unless you are 
prepared to help find more money for it.” | found that worked pretty 
well. But in the last ten years of my library experience I came to have 
a broader point of view. I came to realise that however much money 
the Harvard Library seceived it could never have everything. | became 
more and more interested in the total book resources of the country, 
and | decided that it was important for me to think not just of 
Harvard, but to think of some way of enlarging the book resources 
of the country as a whole. That is why we have the Farmington Plan, 
not primarily to give Harvard a larger or better library, but to see 
that the libraries of the country taken together had stronger resources 
and that we all did our part. 

! think you have gone a good deal further in New Zealand 
than we have in the States, partly because your total funds have been 
more meagre and you have had to play together more than we have. 
It took us too long to come to the broad point of view. But if you 
can agree that w hat we are trying to do is to increase the resources of 
the country as far as possible, then you can look at the problem in a 
light other than if you look at it from the point of view of your own 
library. 

You have a difficult situation. You have a country of two and a 
quarter million people, in some ways a pretty prosperous country, but 
no country with that number of people can have more than a limited 
amount of money to put into libraries. You have a good public library 
system, but public libraries, while not just for recreational and pleasure 
reading, and having informational and reference material and some 
research material, are to a large extent each one on its own. 

The university libraries are in a somewhat different position, and 
that is where the greatest problem occurs so far as co-operation is 
concerned. You have a country large enough for one good university 
that has four universities, each one naturally wanting to become a 
great university. Are there funds available for you to do it? Can you 
build four great research libraries in your university system? From 
what I have seen and heard it seems to me doubtful if you can, and, 
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if you cannot, what are you going to do about it? That is your 
problem. There are various possibilities, and | do not know which is 
the one with which you will end up. The way | would be inclined to 
Icok at it is that the first duty of each of your universities is to provide 
a better general reading and undergraduate library than any one of you 
has now. I think all four of you have pretty good ones. I do not 
think that for the use of your undergraduates any one of you has as 
good a library as we have in the Lamont Library in Harvard, because 
that was built up with only undergraduates in mind and, naturally, it 
is better. If the four universities could get into their collections the 
basic material that will take care of the large percentage of under- 
graduate library needs, you would be in a position to give a better 
education to the young men and women in New Zealand than you 
can do now. It is comparatively simple and each one of you could 
do it with a smaller expenditure of funds. 50,000 volumes in each of 
your libraries would do that, but that would not make a great 
university library. But I think each of you should have that material 
in your library. 

What next? I think there are probably 200,000 additional books 
that each library needs if you are going to run any kind of institution 
for higher learning that will take care of the last 10 per cent of the 
undergraduates’ needs and take care of a large part of the needs of 
your graduates and faculty. If you could have 250,000 volumes, 
leaving out the graduate professional schools, such as medical schools, 
you could do a much better job than any of you are doing at present 
for readers up to the stage of doctoral dissertations, and could take 
care of a large percentage of your staff needs. I suggest that that is 
the next thing for you to do. That 250,000 is bound to increase each 
year, not by 5 per cent a year, but it would certainly have to increase 
by | per cent a year, or something like that indefinitely. Those are the 
two basic needs, but again they do not make a great university and 
research library. What comes next? 

Next you have to take care in some way of your graduate pro- 
fessional schools. You must have doctors and dentists, you must have 
engineers and architects, but even when you get up to that level it does 
not necessarily mean a great library. There are 1,000,000 medical 
books in the world. You do not need 1,000,000 medical books in the 
University of Otago for your Medical School. How many you need, 
I do not know. How many law books you need, | cannot say, but it 
is not the 850,000 law books we have in Harvard. But you do need 
the basic material and need it on the spot. Here I come to one of 
the problems you face. If all four of your universities develop medical 
schools you have to have four of those libraries. Here professorial 
boards and faculties are responsible, and one of your problems lies 
in what can be done to prevent duplication of advanced work in 
specialised professional fields. That is a basic problem and it is going 
to affect tremendously the cost of your libraries and the efficiency of 
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your libraries, because if you spend money in duplication you cannot 
spend money in getting books in one copy somewhere in the country 
although they may not be much used. Suppose you are able to prevent 
duplication of the advanced studies in the four universities, you still 
do not have a great university library. You may have taken care of 
undergraduates, you may have a second group of 250,000 books that 
will take care of most of the graduates and faculty research, and 
may go on with basic books for graduate professional schools, but 
still you do not have the research material required for doctoral 
dissertations and advanced research in scientific fields, humanities and 
science. That is where your problem is, because there is no limit to 
the amount you need in ‘these fields. You might have 300,000 volumes, 
but 500,000 or 1,000,000 will not satisfy you in the long run. We 
have 6,500,000 in Harvard and the faculty is calling for another 
6,000,000. What do you do? 

| hope that for the other material you can in some way avoid 
getting more than one copy, because this other material is for the 
unusual research that ordinarily will rarely happen in two places at 
the same time. You have, it seems to me, two or three possibilities. 
You can divide the field as we have in the United States under the 
Farmington plan, and say very advanced work in mathematics can 
be done in one city, just as | am suggesting that graduate professional 
work could be done in one centre. It is terribly hard to do, and I do 
not believe you could enforce it, because there would be pressure 
from the Mathematics faculty in each institution to have more 
material, and the professor would want material which he was 
especially interested in, and there would be no end to it. If you were 
as big as the United States you might go on and do the duplication, 
but you have to find one way to get the top line material. If you were 
Starting over again | hope you would decide that there would be one 
advanced university in the country. But it is too late. I don’t believe 
there is any chance of it. 

It seems to me that this is the place for a national library—for the 
little bit of advanced material for advanced research. 

You say there is another problem—what do you do with it? Do you 
lend it all round the country. Do you lend sets of periodicals for 
which you have paid £100? There is a limit to material you want to 
entrust to the mails. Material is far more likely to be lost outside your 
library than in it. Theoretically it should never be lent. There is a 
place in any great country for material that is not lent—for a British 
Museum or Bibliotheque Nationale. My own feeling is that with the 
limited resources you have in New Zealand you ought to lend it, at 
least for the next generation, more freely than you would like to do: 
to do it in order to make your books go further. You are still, in the 
next generation, however rapidly you expand, not going to own any 
amount of irreplaceable material. | would not lend irreplaceable 
material: much of the material in the Alexander Turnbull Library 
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should not be lent; much of the material in your Parliamentary 
Library should not be lent. But | would lend freely, and when I could 
not lend | would make a photographic reproduction. And | would 
say allow £1000 in your budget to be used for travel to enable your 
students and faculty to go to the library where material could not be 
lent. That money would go a good deal further than if it were put 
into books for your own library which might not be used again for 
another fifty years. 

I think we need to see about your national library. | have read the 
report of the special committee, and it seems to me that it was a fair 
and judicial statement, but | realise the complications. | hope that in 
some form or other you will have a national library. I think it is a 
shame that you do not have one. So far as | know most of the 
countries of the world have one. | understand that Albania has one. 
You do not yet have one, but you go a good way towards it. | do not 
know how it would be organised. | would hope that one section of it, 
and a section which would keep its identity, would be the Alexander 
Turnbull Library. | would also hope there would be a special collection 
of it for the Assembly, because | think the Assembly should always 
have a special collection available for its own use, but I do not think 
it should have all the material that should be in a national library 
restricted for its use. | would hope that the national library would 
have its copy of the material you had almost anywhere in the country, 
with the exception that in university or special libraries you would 
have specialised collections in academic fields. | know you have the 
problem of how to tie in the National Library Centre and its services 
with a national library, if you have a national library, and | know 
how difficult it is to think of the books in your School Library 
Service being a distinct part of the national library, or the more 
popular books in your Country Library Service being a distinct part 
of the national library. That does not seem to trouble me. I suspect 
that the books in the School Library Service and in the Country 
Library Service will always to a very large extent be out in the field 
in regional libraries—the three regional centres that you have now, or 
a great many more of them. But I think the National Library Service 
ought to go a good deal further than it has been able to go so far in 
having research material that is not elsewhere in the country, and 
personally, in my own mind, | cannot draw the line very definitely 
between an academic library anda good general collection. | worked 
for 25 years in the New York Public Library that has one of the 
great research libraries in the country. It is not an academic library, it 
avoids specialising in the fields in which university libraries specialise 
—it tries to supplement them—but it has material on German language 
and literature and material on French history and so forth. I do not 
know where you draw the dividing line. | want to get one copy of as 
many books as possible into the country and make them available, 
but I realise that there are a lot of complications. 
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One more thing about the effect of these proposals on university 
libraries, because I have a special interest in university libraries. You 
have four university libraries today, each of them inferior in_ its 
quarters. You all need a new building, whatever you are going to do 
with your collections, just to take care of your readers. | am more 
interested in the collections than anything else, but you need new 
quarters to take care of your readers, and the quarters for the readers 
for the next two generations will be more than the space for your 
books. I am not proposing that you cut down in square feet your 
requests for buildings. Buildings should be planned so that you can 
use any part of them for readers or books. 1 am not proposing that 
you stop building up your libraries. You have to get the first quarter 
million books I talked about, and it is best to get that first before you 
begin building up more specialised collections. Any problem there 
will be about a generation ahead. | see the problem and it will 
ultimately be difficult to straighten out. 





“DEAR LITTLE NODDY” 


A PARENT’S LAMENT 
COLIN WELCH 


If you have small children and they don’t like Noddy, you are very 
lucky. I have; they do; | am not. This insipid wooden doll, with its 
nodding head crowned with cap and bell, with its taxi and its friend 
Big Ears, has opened a rift between parents and children which time 
alone may heal. They love it; we don’t. And we can’t agree to differ, 
live and let live, because we parents have to sit and read the stuff to 
them 

The Noddy business has by now taken its place among Britain's 
major non-warlike industries, along with sauce-bottling, the pools, 
cheesecake photography and the manufacture of ice-lollies, righteous 
indignation, and plastic pixies. The business is founded on the mass- 
production of Noddy books, of which 12 million had been sold two 
years ago: 12 titles, that is to say, and about a million sold of each. 
The export branch produces Noddy books in countless foreign lan- 
guages, including Tamil, Hebrew, and Swahili. By-products, controlled 
by five separate companies, include Noddy soap and Noddy chocolates, 
Noddy pyjamas and nighties, Noddy painting books, jig-saws, Christ- 
mas annuals, cut-outs on cereal packets and models (“smashing fun 
modelling Noddy and his friends: all easily made from Sculptorcraft 
Rubber Moulds”). Noddy has also appeared on television and the 
West End stage, though not yet at the Royal Court. 


This article is reprinted from Encounter 10n1, Ja 1958 by courtesy of the Editors 
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Neddy’s “onlie begetter” is a former school-mistress called Enid 
Blyton. She has been described by William Hickey as “a sweet-looking 
woman in her middle years. The outstanding thing about her is her 
eyes. They are deep and kind.” The really outstanding thing about her 
is her industry. In the five years 1948-52 inclusive, she managed to 
fill nearly four close-printed columns of Whitaker's Cumulative Book 
List—261 titles by my count. In 1955, she clocked up 59 titles, more 
than a book a week (not all of them about Noddy, of course). Last 
year, flagging slightly, she only managed 28. She also produces a 
fortnightly magazine (“the only magazine | write”), runs four child- 
ren’s clubs (the Famous Five Club, the Busy Bees, the Sunbeam 
Society, and the Magazine Club), and personally answers a thousand 
or more fan-letters a week. 

The scale of her activities has naturally aroused suspicion that she 
must be a corporate entity like Dumas et Cie, or even some sort of 
electronic brain. These allegations she indignantly denies: it is all her 
own work, all done by hand. “Once I get started,” she has said, “I’ve 
just got to go on and on. Oh, | love it.... Stories flow from my 
imagination like cotton from a reel.” According to her husband, “It 
has been a constant battle to restrain her from working. The sheer 
effort of turning out 10,000 words daily—sometimes 14,000—has 
resulted in heart-strain. She never lets up....She is a remarkable 
woman, but now she must rest.” 14,000 words daily—if we assume a 
seven-hour writing day—means 2,000 words an hour; about 33 words 
a minute, a word every two seconds. Miss Blyton’s style may be flat, 
her material banal, her method unreflective; written at such a lick 
it is astonishing that her works make as much sense as they do. 
Measured beside this literary Stakhanovite, such prodigies of produc- 
tivity as Trollope, Zola, and Balzac shrink to mere idle dilettantes. 

Miss Blyton is, by Johnson’s definition, no blockhead. Even two years 
ago, the royalties on Noddy alone totalled £400,000. With an income 
estimated at £50,000 a year, she must be about the highest paid woman 
in the British Isles. It would be quite wrong, however, to assume that 
she writes only for money. She writes not merely to amuse, but to 
edify. Her art is not for art’s sake. She is committed: she has A 
Message. 





“Into my books”, she says, “I pack ethical and moral teaching. . . . 
I do not write merely to entertain. My public, bless them, find in my 
books a sense of security, an anchor, a sure sense that right is always 
right and that such things as* courage and kindliness deserve to be 
emulated.” Thus does she range herself firmly with Dr F. R. Leavis 
against Lord David Cecil’s hedonistic aetheticism. 

If not “merely” entertaining, however, the Noddy books undoubtedly 
do entertain the people they are meant to entertain. The sales are 
unanswerable—the more so, since the books could not possibly entertain 
anyone else. Noddy books are not enjoyed by grown-ups and forced 
upon children: they are enjoyed by children and forced upon grown- 
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ups. The story behind practically every copy sold is of a delighted 
child and an adult’s dead body. 

The essence of a children’s classic—perhaps of any classic—is that 
it can be enjoyed at a number of different levels. The adventures of 
Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking-glass; the tales of 
Grimm and Andersen; the wistful nonsense of Edward Lear; Beatrix 
Potter’s strange stories, in which the matter-of-fact surface half con- 
ceals a sort of mysterious poetry; The Wind in the Willows, Doctor 
Doolittle and Winnie the Pooh—all these books have delighted genera- 
tions of children. They have also delighted generations of grown-ups. 
And when parents read them to their children, it is to experience a 
complex harmony of pleasures: they find delight in the book itself; they 
recapture the delight it once brought them as children; and they see 
awakened that same delight in a new generation. These books thus 
form a most precious link between the generations, binding them 
together, part of the family, forever part of the life of each member 
of it. 

Io compare, say, Winnie the Pooh with Noddy is not really unfair. 
Both appeal primarily to the same age group, both with complete 
success. In other respects, the difference is startling. The Pooh stories 
are written with wit, taste and economy of means, and with an almost 
magical felicity of form. For sheer craftsmanship take the story “in 
which Pooh and Piglet go hunting and nearly catch a woozle”. The 
mounting suspense as these two enchanting fools plod round the tree 
in the snow, tracking first one woozle, then two, three, and four, and 
the effortless way in which the illusion is finally pricked, make this in 
miniature a perfect short story. Compared with such happy mastery, 
Noddy is mere drooling, shapeless meandering—*cotton from a reel”. 

If children enjoy Noddy, is that all that matters? Miss Blyton, of 
course, wouldn't think so; neither would I. By writing ruthlessly down 
to children, she does not merely bore and antagonise grown-ups. Her 
Noddy books also fail to stretch the imagination of children, to enlarge 
their experience, to kindle wonder in them or awaken their delight 
in words. They contain nothing incomprehensible even to the dimmest 
child, nothing mysterious or stimulating. They have no “contact with 
nescience”; they never suggest new and exciting fields to conquer. By 
putting everything within reach of the child mind, they enervate and 
cripple it. “Those children”, says Miss Blyton, “who find exams easier 
to pass and scholarships easier to win, are nearly always those who 
have been much read to in their earlier years.” It is hard to see how 
a diet of Miss Blyton could help with the I|1-plus or even the Cam- 
bridge English Tripos. It certainly did not help poor Christopher Craig, 
of whom, at his trial for murder, it was stated that “the only books 
he knows anything about are the books of Enid Blyton, which he gets 
other people to read for him”. 

The idea that children should have special books is a fairly modern 
one. Until Victorian days, children by and large read grown-up books 
or none. In Noddy, “the book for children” is carried logically ad 
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absurdum. Victorian children’s books often invelve long words and 
quite complex intellectual and moral problems. Since then children’s 
books (not excluding Winnie the Pooh of course, in which “writing 
down” is used half-ironically) have been more and more closely 
geared to the supposed intellectual powers of their public. Enid Blyton 
is perhaps the first successful writer of children’s books to write 
actually below her audience. “Only not-so-bright children like Enid 
Blyton”, was the acid comment of a town librarian. “My books”, 
replied Miss Blyton, somewhat irrelevantly, “are read in palaces as 
well as in working-class homes. They are suitable for every child's 
mentality.” In fact, her appeal is not only to the not-so-bright. Her 
books seem to possess a mysterious fascination for all children, bright 
and not-so-bright alike. 

To what ends, then, does Miss Blyton use her influence over child- 
ren? It is not easy to say. For all her protestations of lofty purpose, 
there is little explicit moralising in the Noddy books. One can only 
go by the characters Miss Blyton appears to find sympathetic. Of these 
the chief is Noddy himself. 

Noddy is not perhaps intended to be admirable. According to his 
creator, he “is like the children themselves, but more naive and stupid. 
Children like that—it makes them feel superior. He is the helpless 
little man who gets into trouble and invites sympathy—a children’s 
version of the early Charlie Chaplin.” But he is undoubtedly intended 
to be attractive and influential. He is always “dear litthe Noddy”; he 
is “always so friendly and polite that everyone likes him”; “he is quite 
the nicest person in Toy Village”; he cleans his teeth, brushes his hair, 
pelishes his shoes, drinks his milk, eats his bread; he can make children 
repect policemen, tidy their rooms, eat up their porridge; echoing his 
creator, he thinks it “good to work hard and earn lots of money”; he 
is also an artist who composes (or rather “feels coming”, like Elgar) 
songs which, sung by the composer, are invariably received with rap- 
turous enthusiasm. Mr and Mrs Tubby Bear like to hear one every 
morning; “Isn't he clever?” says Miss Rabbit; “How does Noddy think 
of his songs?” asks Miss Blyton: “no wonder everyone is clapping him 
and calling for more.” Several critics have thought Wagner rash 
actually to incorporate in Die Meistersinger a melody, the Prize Song, 
which he himself declared to be of transcendent beauty, a masterpiece: 
wiser perhaps, to have funked the challenge and left it to the imagina- 
tion. Miss Blyton is equally intrepid. Her pages are lavishly enriched 
with the fruits of Noddy’s genius of which the following—greeted as 
usual with universal applause and cheers—is a fair sample: 








“Im only litthe Noddy 
Who's got a song to sing, 
And a little car to ride in 
And a bell to jingle-jing, 
I've a little house to live in 
And a little garage too. 
But I've something BIG inside me, 
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And that’s my love for YOU — 
My love for ALL of you!” 


The “little-man” sentimentality and crooner’s cliches of this declara- 
tion are in fact redolent less of “the early Charlie Chaplin” than of 
the more mature Norman Wisdom—to whom in other respects Noddy 
bears a certain resemblance. 

His poetic gifts apart, to call Noddy “more naive and stupid” than 
any normal child is a gross understatement. His imbecility is almost 
indecent. It is somehow symbolised by the ceaseless nodding of his 
head, a movement—presumably involuntary—upon which great em- 
phasis is placed. The clinical explanation of this palsy or St. Vitus’s 
dance is that the victim’s head is supported by a spring. Yet, in the 
light of Noddy’s manifest feeble-mindedness, it is bound to acquire 
a deeper and more sinister significance. One recalls Zinsser’s descrip- 
tion of St. John’s Evil, a mediaeval scourge in which whole villages, 
driven mad by want and misery, went about shaking and nodding. As 
characters in Dickens and Wagner have their own catch-phrases or 
themes, so Noddy nods—or “nid-nods”. “There goes the little nodding 
man”, cries everyone in Toyland. “Look at his head nid-nodding as 
he drives.” Noddy himself seems to regard his affliction with pride; 
it appears to give pleasure to others. Noddy’s milkman is paid in nods: 
“He tapped Noddy’s head again as soon as it began to stop nodding 
and made it nod again, up and down, up and down. ‘Payment for 
two bottles,’ he said.” 

More striking even than Noddy’s imbelicity is his timidity, which 
again borders on the pathological. Courage may be “a thing to be 
emulated”; it is not emulated by Noddy. He is terrified of everything. 
His friend, Big Ears, a 100-year-old Brownie who acts as a sort of 
father- or male-nurse symbol, knocks at the door: “ ‘Rat-a-tat-tat.’ 
Litthke Noddy woke up in a hurry and almost fell out of bed in fright. 
His littke wooden head began to nod madly.” Bouncing balls scare him 
so much that he wants to get down a rabbit-hole. He is terrified by 
the sea (“It’s too big. Let’s go and find a dear little sea. This one’s too 
big and it keeps moving”) and by holidays: “ “They sound sort of 
prickly, said Noddy. Big Ears laughed and laughed. ‘Not holly-days 
made of prickly holly!’ he said” (Big Ears’ laughter is timely: this is 
about as near a joke as Miss Blyton gets). When four golliwogs steal 
his taxi and all his clothes (including “his dear little trousers and 
shoes”), “Noddy couldn’t move an inch. He was so full of alarm that 


he couldn't say a word....He wriggled and shouted and wailed “You 
bad, wicked golliwogs’.... Noddy was all alone in the dark wood. 
‘Help!’ he called. ‘Oh, help, help, Hevr! I'm litthe Noddy and I'm all 
alone and LOST.’” He is overwhelmed by self-pity. “He stumbled 


along through the trees, tears running down his cheeks. 
‘I've lost my hat, 
I've lost my car; 
I simply don't know 
Where they are! 
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I'm all alone; 

Won't ANYBODY 
Come to help 

Poor litthe Noddy?’ ™! 


Help, of course, is soon forthcoming, in the shape of Big Ears and 
Mr Plod the policeman, who arrest the golliwogs and restore Noddy’s 
possessions to him. Though utterly resourceless himself, Noddy is never 
in trouble for long. There is always somebody to run to, someone to 
whine and wail at. The machinery of benevolent authority (Big Ears) 
or of the state (Mr Plod) can always be invoked to redress the balance 
between cowardice, weakness and inanity on the one hand, and vigour, 
strength and resource on the other. In some respects, the Noddy books 
give the impression of being an unintentional yet not wholly inaccurate 
satire on—or parody of—the welfare state and its attendant attitudes 
of mind. 

If Noddy is “like the children themselves”, it is the most unpleasant 
child that he most resembles. He is querulous, irritable and humour- 
less.2_ “ ‘Whoo-000-000!" said the wind at the top of its voice, and 
blew some flowers out of a jug on Noddy’s table. ‘Don’t,’ said Noddy. 
‘Now look at the mess you’ve made! It’s my busy morning, too!’ ” 
A clock-work clown turns somersaults in Noddy’s garden. “ ‘Do stop, 
Clown,’ Noddy frets. ‘you always make me feel so dizzy. ... Oh, don’t 
start going head-over-heels again. Look, you’ve smashed one of my 
plants.’ ”’ He is unnaturally priggish. “ ‘I would rather like to see you 
knock a lamp-post down,’ says the clown: ‘BANG! What a noise it 
would make.’ ‘Now you're being silly’”, is Noddy’s sanctimonious 
reply. He is also a sneak. An elephant from Mr Noah’s Ark wants 
Noddy to drive it to the wood, so that it can knock down trees: “that’s 
what real elephants do”, it explains. Noddy, of course, is “alarmed” 
“That's silly and dangerous... you’re a very bad elephant. I shall tell 
Mr Noah of you.” The elephant struggles into the taxi. “ ‘Please get 
out, begged litthke Noddy”—all to no avail. Off they go, Noddy’s head 
nodding sadly (“Whatever was he to do?”’) and the elephant thoroughly 
enjoying itself, blowing the horn and making everyone jump “dread- 
fully”. Soon the elephant goes to sleep. Noddy’s head nods “madly” 
he smiles to himself: “he knows what to do.” “What to do” is, of 





! One of the books is entitled Be Brave, Little Noddy! Fortified by the moral support 
of Big Ears and by copious draughts of “raspberry syrup’, Noddy manages to sing “A 
Brave Song”: ° 

“Oh, what does it matter (sniff, sniff, sniff) 
When things go wrong (oh, dear, oh, dear!) 
Vil sing and TU whistle 
The whole day long (sniff-sniff-sniff).”” 


2 Humour is not perhaps Miss Blyton’s own strongest point. In “Take It From Here”, 
Joy Nichols once declared that her “‘litthke boy was never happier than when he was 
curled up in front of the fire with Enid Blyton”. This harmless pleasaniry produced 
explosions of indignation from “Green Hedges” —Miss Blyton’s house at Beaconsfield. 
‘Shocking, disgusting,” commented her husband: “We were furious.” Sir William Haley 
and the B.B.C.’s chief of variety were bombarded with demands for a deletion and 
apologies. My own request, couched in terms of conventional civility, for an interview 
im connection with this article also produced unexpectedly dramatic repercussions. I 
have accordingly relied where quoting Miss Blyton on statements already published. 
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course, to drive the elephant to Mr Noah’s Ark, report it and request 
that it be smacked: “Certainly, certainly, certainly”, says Mr Noah. 

In this witless, spiritless, snivelling, sneaking doll the children of 
England are expected to find themselves reflected. From it they are 
to derive “ethical and moral” edification. But Noddy is not merely an 
example: he is a symbol. Noddy, according to Miss Blyton, “is com- 
pletely English, and stands for the English way of life. He’s very 
popular in Germany. It’s interesting to think that a generation of 
young Germans is absorbing English standards and English morals.” 
The Russians, it seems, have pirated some of Miss Blyton’s books, but 
not yet Noddy. “I wish they would”, say Miss Blyton. “I don’t care 
about royalties—I should like the Russian children to read English 
stories. It might help them to understand our way of life.” It is dis- 
quieting to reflect that they might indeed. 

It remains only to add that Miss Blyton was a strong supporter 
of Suez. So, I bet, was Noddy; indeed, circumstantial evidence might 
suggest that he was the moving spirit behind the whole enterprise. 








N.Z.L.A. STANDING 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 24 SEPTEMBER 1958 


Present: J. O. Wilson (in the chair), G. T. Alley, A. G. Bagnall, H. J. 
Lorimer, H. Macaskill, W. J. McEldowney, S. Perry, D. M. Wylie, the 
Registrar and the Hon. Editor. 

Proposed Working Party on School and Children’s Service: A draft 
letter to the Minister of Education in terms of the instruction from 
Council recommending the convening of a Working Party to discuss the 
development of school and children’s library services was read, and, after 
amendment, was approved. 

Junior Chamber of Commerce: Mr Wylie reported that he had written 
to the Junior Chamber of Commerce on the basis of the suggestions made 
in the report of the sub-committee but that no reply had yet been 
received. The report was received. 

Protest at Misuse of Term “Librarian”: The Registrar read a telegram 
and letter sent by the President to the Minister of Education protesting 
at the use of the term “assistant librarian” in the newspapers Dominion and 
New Zealand Herald of 6 September 1958 to describe the assistants who 
will free teachers from looking after the issue, storage and repairs to free 
text books. A telegram of acknowledgement from the Minister was also 
read but his answering letter had not come to hand. 

Ordinary Life Members: Letters of appreciation from Miss D. Haszard 
and Dr S. C. Allen (written on his behalf by Dr E. P. Allen) on their 
election to ordinary life membership of the Association were received. 
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Employment of Temporary Part-time Assistants: The Hon. Secretary 
reported that the schoolgirl assistance available this year had been 
insufficient to enable the Registrar to cope with increasing work and that 
two more senior persons had been employed for varying periods. It was 
resolved that the Registrar be authorised to employ part-time office 
assistants for from 16-20 hours a week. 

Select Parliamentary National Library Committee: Publication of the 
Report of the Parliamentary Select Committee on a National Library 
(A. to J. 1.17) on 19 September was noted. !t was resolved that the 
President be asked to make a public statement expressing appreciation of 
the report and satisfaction that the representations made by the Association 
had been brought so far. 

Library Buildings Committee: The Registrar reported that Miss P. Taylor 
wished to relinquish the convenership of the comittee during her absence 
overseas and that it had been suggested that Miss H. B. Cowey be asked 
to take over the work. It was resolved that Miss Cowey be appointed 
Convener of the Library Buildings Committee, subject to her consent. 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 19 NOVEMBER 1958 


Present: A. G. Bagnall (in the chair), G. T. Alley, H. J. Lorimer, H. 
Macaskill, W. J. McEldowney, S. Perry, D. M. Wylie, the Registrar, and 
the Hon. Editor. 

Clerical Assistants in School Libraries: A \etter, dated 15 October, 
from the Director of Education, acknowledging the Association's letter 
urging that the schools seek the professional advice of the National Library 
Service for the initial training, subsequent guidance and refresher courses 
for the proposed clerical assistants for school library work, was received. 
It was noted that the scheme had not yet been approved, but that a recom- 
mendation on the lines suggested would be made if the scheme came into 
operation. 

Regional Library Co-operation: The Registrar read a letter from the 
Minister of Education saying that the Association's letter of 3 September 
was being studied and that he would write again as soon as he was in a 
position to do so. The Minister commented that the report of the Royal 
Commission on Local Authority Finance would have a bearing on the 
proposals of the Association, but that the report had not yet been 
received by the Government. It -was resolved that the letter be referred to 
the Committee on Regional Library Co-operation, and that it be asked 
whether, in the light of the report of the Royal Commission which had 
since been published, it wished to make any comments. 

Children’s and Young People’s Section: A \etter, dated 26 October, from 
the Hon. Secretary of the Children’s and Young People’s Section, giving 
notice that the Christchurch Committee would not be available for re- 
election in 1959, was received. 

Sales of Reprints: The Hon. Secretary reported that the costs of the 
reprints from the August issue of New Zealand Libraries—“Code of rules 
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for the recording of pictures” and “Rules for cataloguing and indexing 
Maori names”—were approximately 1/- and 1/3 respectively. It was 
resolved that no charge be made for the reprints, but that members wishing 
to obtain copies be asked to send stamped addressed envelopes. 
Importation of Gramophone Records: Mr Bagnall reported on corres- 
pondence received by him as Secretary of the Book Resources Committee 
from the City Librarian of the Wellington Public Libraries. It was resolved 
that further representations be made to the Minister setting out the Asso- 
ciation’s point of view with regard to the importation of gramophone 
records, and saying that the Association would be glad if the Minister 
could find time in the New Year to discuss this matter with a deputation. 


Junior Chamber of Commerce and Library Projects: Mr Wylie reported 
that the National Executive of the N.Z. Junior Chamber of Commerce had 
agreed to recommend a practical programme of assistance to libraries to 
their individual Chambers, on lines suggested by the N.Z.L.A. The local 
committees would be approaching librarians in the centres concerned, and 
it was agreed that the attention of members be drawn to the project 
through the next Newsletter. 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 17 DECEMBER 1958 

Present: H. J. Lorimer (in the chair), A. G. Bagnall, H. Macaskill, J. O. 
Wilson, D. M. Wylie and the Registrar. 

Municipal Association: The Registrar read a letter, dated 4 December, 
from the Secretary of the Municipal Association, stating that his Executive 
had examined the constitution of the N.Z.L.A. and had decided to take 
no further action with regard to local authority representation on the 
N.Z.L.A. Council unless the matter was again specifically raised by any 
of its members. The letter was received. 

Importation of Gramophone Records: A \etter, dated 5 December, from 
the Minister of Customs, saying that he would take up again with the 
Comptroller of Customs the question of importation of gramophone 
records by libraries and would write to the Association again, was received. 

Book Drives: The Registrar read a letter, dated 10 December, from Miss 
Jean Norrie, commenting on the item in the December Newsletter concern- 
ing book drives as a possible project which could be undertaken by Junior 
Chambers of Commerce and stating “Conduct of book drives—these need 
careful handling, the amount of useful material would probably be small, 
but the remainder could be given to local hospitals or charitable institu- 
tions.” The letter was received, and it was agreed that a note be published 
in the next issue of the Newsletter to the effect that the Standing Executive 
Ceommittee, in considering this letter, would sound a note of caution to local 
authority librarians who might be invoking the assistance of Junior 
Chambers of Commerce in this matter. 


Notice of Motion: The following notice of motion submitted by the 
Wellington Branch for discussion at the 1959 Annual Meeting was 
received: 
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“1) That the following be added after Rule 17(ii): 


tm 
~~ 


ii (a) In any year no ordinary members of the Council who, up to 
but excluding the first meeting of the next Council, shall have held 
office continuously for three years shall be eligible for nomination 
for the position of ordinary Councillor for that year. Any or all of 
them shall, however, be eligible for election at the Annual meeting 
as un Officer of the Association. No such Councillor shall be eligible 
for appointment to Council under Rule 35 M. 

ii (b) In any year no member of Council who, up to but excluding 
the first meeting of the next Council, shall have held office con- 
tinuously for six years including three years as an ordinary member 
of Council, shall be eligible for nomination for the position of 
ordinary Councillor for that year. Any or all of them shall, however, 
be eligible for election at the Annual meeting as an officer of the 
Association. No such Councillor shall be eligible for appointment to 
Council under Rule 35 M. 

That Rule 35 B(i) be amended by the addition of the following: 
(d) the names of persons ineligible under Rule 17 for election as 
ordinary members.” 


Who's Who in N.Z. Libraries: Wt was resolved that the selling price for 
Who's Who in N.Z. Libraries, 1958 be 5/-. 

Directory of Special Libraries and Collections: \t was resolved that 200 
copies of the Directory of Special Libraries and Collections be published in 
the same form and by the same method as Who's Who in N.Z. Libraries, 
at an estimated cost of £35, and that the selling price be 5/-. 





ASSOCIATESHIPS 


The following have been registered as Associates of the New 
Zealand Library Association: 


Peter 


Harry Dixon Erlam, Mary Smith Fleming, Edwyna Mary Green, 


Havard-Williams, Michael Garnstone Hitchings, Winifred 


Blanche Lewins, Elizabeth Messer, Doreen Shearer, Gertrude Mary 
Kittson Terry. 





GUIDE TO THE 
FICTION LISTS, 1958 


The index which follows refers to fiction lists published in 1958. The 
first for the year was published in New Zealand Libraries 20:46-48, Mr- 
Ap 1958. The next appeared in May, 1958, as number | of a new series, 
published separately in duplicated foolscap form. Monthly issues have 
appeared since then in the same format. 

For fuller information it is necessary to refer to the original entry which 
gives details of publisher and price, full names and dates of author where 
known, pseudonyms, and, in the case of works originally published in a 
language other than English, the name of the translator. 
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The list is also a self-contained guide to assist in the division of new 
fiction between free and rental. It provides for a quick summary of the 
Fiction Committee’s decision on each title, i.e. grading, popularity, etc. 


Key To SYMBOLS 
(in the order in which they appear) 
litle grading 
A Major works 
Ab Less important works 
AB Literary and general appeal 
aB- General but mainly non-literary appeal 
B Stock commercial 
B titles, e.g., detective stories, light romances, westerns, are not normally 
included in the monthly lists. 
Popularity rating: Indicated by asterisks (maximum three) after the 
title gradings. 
Offence: The symbol O indicates that a tithe may cause offence to some 
readers. 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 


These where given are those which were allotted to an author in the 
Fourth report on standard and rental authors, 1954. Wellington, N.Z.L.A., 
1954. They are: 


A Established author of major works—wholly free 

[A] Tentative A grading—mainly free 

AB Author with literary and general appeal—suitable for both free 
and rental collections 

[AB] Tentative AB grading 

B Author of stock commercial novels—wholly rental 


Where an author’s work ranges clearly over various categories the 
symbols are grouped, e.g., A/AB or AB/B. 


INDEX FOR 1958 


Achebe, C. Things fall apart. Ab*, Sept. Baker, C. A friend in power. AB, Dec 

Agee, J. A death in the family. Ab, Balzac, H. de. The Gondreville mystery. 
Nov. A, Aug. 

Aldridge, J. | wish he would not die. Balzac, H. de. Lily in the valley. A‘, 
AB*, Mr-Apr. Mr-Apr. 

Aleichem, S. Adventures of Mottel the Bastide, F. The aliens. AB*, Oct. 
cantor’s son, A, May. Bates, H. E. The darling buds of May. 

Aleichem, S. The old country. A*, Oct. aB***, Oct. 

Algren, N. Never come morning. AB**, Bates, H. E. Sugar for the horse. AB**, 
Dec. Mr-Apr. 

Amis, K, I like it here. AB*, Mr-Apr. Bazin, H. A tribe of women. AB*, 

Anderson, A. Flight to afar. Ab*, Oct. Sept. 

Arnold, C, The wedded life. Ab*, Nov. Beckett, S. Malone dies. A O, July. 

Ashton-Warner, S. Spinster. A**, May. Beckett, S. Watt. A O, Oct. 

Auchincloss, L. Venus of Sparta. AB**, Bell, N. Mrs Rawleigh and Mrs Para- 
Dec. dock. aB*, Aug. 

Austen, J. The Watsons; Jane Austen's Bentley, P. E. Crescendo. AB**, Nov. 
fragment continued and completed, . . Bjarnhof, K. The stars grow pale. Ab*. 
aB, Aug. Nov. 

Blake, G. The Peacock palace. aB**. 

Bacchelli, R. The fire of Milan. A*, Aug. 

Oct. Bottome, P. Walls of glass. AB**, Nov. 


Bowen, J. After the rain. AB**, Sept. 
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Branner, H. C. No man _ knows the 
night. Ab, Nov. 

Brecht, B. Threepenny novel. A, July. 

Breuer, E. The actress. AB*, June. 

Bridge, A. The Portuguese escape. aB*, 


Brodkey, H. First love and other sor- 
rows. AB*, Dec. 
Brooks, J. N. The man who broke 


Ab*, Aug. 

Burgess, A. The enemy in the blanker 
AB**, Oct. 

Byron, R. Hamilton Avenue, AB*, May. 


Camus, A. Exile and the kingdom, A, 
une. 

Carew, J. Black Midas. Ab, Aug. 

Carney, J. O. When the bough breaks. 
AB*, Aug. 

Casey, G. S. Snowball, AB**, Aug. 

Cecil, R. Theresa’s choice. aB**, Nov. 

Céspedes, A. de. The secret. AB, May. 

Chamisso de Boncourt, L. C. A. von. 
Peter Schlemihl. A, Nov. 

Chase, M. E. The edge of darkness. A*, 
June. 

Chekhov, A. P. Wife for sale. A, Nov. 

Chekhov, A. P. Woman in the case. 
A, Nov. 

Christensen, S. 
Ab*, Aug. 

Clébert, J-P. The blockhouse. AB*, Nov. 

Cloete, E. F. S. G. The mask, AB***, 
May. 

Cocteau, J. The miscreant. Ab, June. 

Colegate, I. The blackmailer. AB*, Oct. 

Colette, S. G. C. Claudine in Paris. 
AB**, Mr-Apr. 

Cooper, W. Young people. AB*, Mr- 


Lindeman’s daughters. 


Apr. 
Cope, J. The golden oriole, Ab*, July. 
Cozzens, J. G. By love possessed, A**O, 


May. 
Croft-Cooke, R, Barbary night, aB**, 
ov. 


Cross, I. R. The God boy, A***, May. 
Davies, R. The darling of her heart. 
Oct. 


English short stories of 
today. A*, Aug. 
d . The distant music. AB*, 


July. 

Dazai, O. The setting sun. A*, Nov. 

Delderfield, R. F. The dreaming suburb. 
aB*, Nov. 

m Vries, P. The Mackerel plaza. AB**, 
det. 

i The bitter giass. AB**, Sept. 

Djebar, A. The mischief. AB*, Dec. 

Dobraczynski, J. The letters of Nico- 
demus, A*, July. 

Doolard, A. The land behind God's 
back. AB**, Nov. 

Dostoyevsky, T. M. The double: a 
poem of St. Petersburg. A*, June. 

Droste Hulshoff, A. von. The Jew’s 
beech. A, Nov. 

Druon, M. The royal succession, AB**, 
June. 

Duggan, A. Three’s company. Ab*, Oct. 

Dundy, E. The dud avocado. AB*, 
June. 

Durrell, L. Balthazar. A, July. 


Ehle, J. Move over, mountain. AB**, 
ov. 
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Ehrenburg, |. G. Julio Jurenito. Ab*, 
Mr-Apr. 

Eichendorff, J. von. Memoirs of a good 
for nothing. A, Nov. 


Fabricius, J. W. Setuwo the tiger. AB**, 
Mr-Apr. 
Faulkner, W. H. The town. AB**, Mr- 


Apr. 

Faulkner, W. H. Uncle Willy and other 
Stories; volume one of the collected 
short stories. A, June. 

Ferber, E. Ice palace. AB**, Oct, 

Feuchtwanger, L. Jephthah and his 
daughter. Ab. Dec. 

France, H. R. The race. Ab***, Nov. 

Fraser, R. A_ visit from Venus, AB, 
July. 

Freund, P. How the world began. (The 
volcano god: Part three.) Ab, Dec. 

Frisch, M. I'm not Stiller, Ab, July. 


Gamo, J. Héresmédan. AB*, July. 
Gary, R. The roots of heaven. A*, May. 
Gaskell, J. King’s daughter, aB, Oct. 
Gellhorn, M. E. Two by two. Ab**, 


June. 

Glanville, B. The bankrupts. AB*, July. 

Glemser, B. The lieutenant. AB**, Dec. 

Godden, R. The greengage summer. 
AB**, Oct. 

Godden, R, Mooltiki. AB, Mr-Apr. 

Goethe, J. W. von. The sufferings of 
young Werther. A, Nov. 

Goncharov, I. A. The same old story. 
Ab, Aug. 

Gordimer, N. A_ world of strangers. 
AB*, Sept. 

Gotthelf, J. The black spider. A, Nov. 

Greave, P. Young man in the sun. 
AB**, Oct. 

Green, J. The transgressor, A*, June. 

Cae. G. Our man in Havana. AB***, 
Jec. 

Grinioff, V. B. The tale of a whistling 
shrimp. AB*, Aug. 

Gulik, R. H. van. The Chinese bell 
murders. AB*, Nov. 


Hanley, J. An end and a beginning. A, 
Sept. 

Harling, R. The endless colonnade. aB, 
Oct. 


Harris, A. M. The tall man, AB*, June. 

Hartog, J. de. Lost sea. AB**, Mr-Apr. 

Hayes, A. My face for the world to 
see. Ab*, Mr-Apr. 

Heinrich, W. The savage mountain. 
AB*, Sept. 

Herbert, A. P. Made for man, AB*, 
Aug 


Hesse, H. Demian. Ab, Aug. 

Hoffmann, E. T. A. The king’s bride. A, 
Nov. 

Hofmeyer, H. The skin is deep. AB*, 


ec. 
Hopkins, B. Divine and the decay, AB*, 


r-Apr. 

Hopkinson, H. T. The lady and the cut- 
throat. AB**, July. 

Hull, V. The monkey puzzle. AB, Nov. 

Humphrey, W. Home from the hill. 
Ab**, June. 

Hyams, E. S. Taking it easy. Ab*, Oct. 


Isherwood, C. W. B. All the conspira- 
tors. A, June. 








Jackson, S. The sundial. Ab*, Nov. 

Jameson, M. S. Cup of tea for 
Thorgill. A*, Mr-Apr. 

Jenkins, R. The changeling. Ab**, July. 

Jones, M. On the last day. Ab*, Mr- 
Apr. 

Joseph, M. K. T'll soldier no more. 
AB**, June. 


Mr 


Karp, D. Leave me alone. AB*, Mr-Apr 
Keller, G. Villaze Romeo and Juliet, A, 
Nov. 


Kerouac, J. On the road. AB*, Sept. 

Kesson, J. The white bird passes, Ab, 
July. 

King, F. Man on the rock. AB*, Mr- 
Apr. 

Laforet, C. Nada. Ab*, Aug. 

Lagerkvist, P. F. The sybil. Ab, Mr- 


pr. 
Lall, A. Seasons of Jupiter. Ab*, June. 
Laxness, H. K. The happy warriors. Ab, 


Sept. 

Legrand, N. The rainbow has seven 
colours. AB, Nov. 

Leslie, D. S. The green singers. AB*, 
Nov. 

Lesort, P.-A. The branding iron. Ab, 
Oct. 

Lessing, D. M. Habit of loving, A**, 
Mr-Apr. 

Linn, B. Letter to Elizabeth, AB*, Mr- 
Apr. 

Locke, C. O. Road to Socorro, AB*, 
July. 

Lofts, N. Scent of cloves, aB**, Aug. 

MecLaverty, M. The choice. Ab, Oct. 

McMinnies, M. The visitors, AB*, Oct. 

Mallet-Joris, F. House of lies. AB, Mr- 


Apr. 
Marquand, J. P. Life at Happy Knoll. 
AB* 


Oct 


Marshall, B. Bank audit. AB**, Mr- 
Apr. 

Mauriac, F. Questions of precedence. 
Ab, Aug. 

Maurois, A. September roses, Ab, June. 

Meersch, M. van der. They know not 
what they do, Ab**, July. 

Memmi, A. Strangers. Ab*, Mr-Apr. 


Mitchison, N. M. Five men and a swan. 
Ab, May. 


Mittelholzer, E. Kaywana blood. AB**, 
Mr-Apr. 

Moore, B. Feast of Lupercol, AB*, Mr- 
Apr. 


Moravia, A. 


Two women. AB*, Sept. 
Morike, E. 


Mozart’s journey to Prague. 


A, Nov. 

Morris, W. Love among the cannibals. 
AB**, Aug. 

Mortimer, P. Daddy’s gone a-hunting. 
Ab**, Dec. 

Naipaul, V. S. The suffrage of Elvira. 
Ab*, July. 

Narayan, R. K. The guide, A*, June. 

Newby, P. H. Ten miles from anywhere. 
Ab, Oct. 

Niland, D. Call me when the cross 
turns over. AB**, Mr-Apr. 

O’Brien, K. As music and splendour. 
AB**, July. 

O'Connor, F. The artificial nigger and 


other tales. A, May. 
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O’Faolain, S, The stories of Sean O’Fao- 


ain, A*, Aug. 

Oliver, J. The lion and the rose. AB*, 
Sept. ; 

Ozbekhan, H. The isle of princes. AB, 
ov. 

Palmer, V. Seedtime. AB*, May. 

Panova, V. Span of the year. AB*, 
Mr-Apr. 

Pasternak, B. Doctor Zhivago. A**, 
Dec. 

Peyrefitte, R. Special friendships. A*, 
Aug 

Pirro, U. The camp followers. Ab, July. 

Prebble, J. E. C. My great-aunt Appear- 
ing Day and other stories. AB**, 
May. 

Prescott, H. F. M. Son of dust, Ab**, 
Oct. 

Pushkin, A. S. The captain’s daughter 
and The negro of Peter the Great. 


A, Nov. 
Pushkin, A. S. Dubrovsky. A, Aug. 


Rayner, D. A. The long fight. AB, July. 
ly. 


Reid, V. S. The leopard. A**, Ju 
Renault, M. The king must die. Ab*, 
Sept. 


Rimanelli, G, Original sin. AB O, July. 
Rolfe, E. W. Don Tarquinio. A, June. 
Romains, J. The adventuress. AB*, Aug. 


Roth, A. A terrible beauty. AB*, July. 

Ruhen, ©O. Naked under Capricorn. 
AB*, July. 

Sahgal, N. A time to be happy. Ab*, 
ov. 

Sansom, W. The cautious heart. Ab*, 
Sept. 

Saroyan, W. Papa you're crazy. AB, 
Aug. 

Saroyan, W. Whole voyald. AB, Mr- 
Apr. 

Sarton, M. The birth of a grandfather 
Ab*, June. 

Schaefer, J. W. Company of cowards. 
AB**, Sept. 

Scott, P. M. The mark of the warrior. 
AB**, June. 

Seager, A. Hilda Manning. AB, June. 

Selvon, S. Ways of sunlight. Ab*, Mr- 
Apr. 

Shaplen, R. A_ forest of tigers. AB*, 
Dec. 

Shaw, H. The orange tree: stories, Ab, 
May. 

Shaw, |. Tip on a dead jockey. AB*. 


Mr-Apr. 

Shui Hu Chuan, All men are brothers. 
A, Sept. 

Simenon, G. The son. AB*, Sept. 


Simmons, H. Corner boy. AB*, Dec. 


Smith, A. Sea never dry. AB, Nov. 

Snow, C. P. The conscience of the rich. 
A**, Jul 

Soldati, M. The confession. Ab*, Dec. 

Southern, T. Flash and filigree. AB, 
Nov. 

Spark, M. Robinson. AB*, Oct. 

Spencer, E. Voice at the back door. 


. Apr. 
Spender, S. Engaged in writing. Ab, 


M pr. 
Stacton, D. On a balcony. AB, June. 
Stein, S. Second-class taxi, AB**. Nov. 
Storm, T. Viola Tricolor and Curator 
Carsten. A, Nov. 
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June 
Mr 


AB*, 
_ Ab, 
AB* 
thers 
Dec 
June 
Nov 
rich 
Dec. 
AB, 
door 
Ab, 
June. 


Nov 
urator 


Stuart, F. Victors and vanquished. AB*, Vincent. A. End of a summer's day. 


ug AB*, Oct 
Sully, K. Burden of the seed. AB*, Dec Wagner, G. A. Rage on the bar. aB*, 
Sully, K. Merrily to the grave, Ab Nov 
June Wain, J The contenders. Ab**, July 
Walser, R. The walk and other stories 
: A. Nov 
alvi, J. Friends and nemics \ : 
= - - Warner, R. The young Caesar. Ab, Sept 
Tanizaki, J. The Makioka Sisters, Ab Webb. E. Into the morning, AB 
“tints ‘ietiagl Dec 
July ' 
Thomas, A. The director, aB, Oct West. N. Complete works. A*, Mr-Apr 
Th mas. G. The love man. AB, Sept Weston. Ch. The wise children, AB 
.. % it wonderful O \ Aus 
— ‘ . : White, P. Voss. Ab Mr-Apr. 
reece. H. Red Gucen, white queen White. T. H. The once and future king 
AB*, At \". Aug 
Trevor. M. The new people. Ab*, Jun White, W. J. The hard man. AB*, July 
Troyat. H Amelie and Pierre AB Whitehill, J.) Abie Baker and others 
ines ‘ ; AB Oct 
Sept : 
Seoyat, #1, Amelic in love, AB*, May Wiles, J. The asphalt playground, AB*, 
oyat, H. Strangers in the land, AB sus . 
— ‘ F Williams, \ Ihe fruit tramp. AB 
‘ ‘ May 
Ss H. Th Iream of the red cham : 
Sows A pices . ; wis a: Wohl, L. de. The glorious folly. AB* 
~ . = July 
Tutuola, A. The bray African hunts 
- Oct ‘ _ Wu Ching Tzu. The scholars. A, Sept. 
Vailland, R. The law. Ab* Oct ia J. Nothing but the night. AB, 
Eene, » ‘ . Na Ar-Apr 
Vansittart, P. Orders of chivalry. AB I 
Sept Zola, EF. Drunkard. A. May 
= A. van der. The intruder. AB Zola, E. Ladies’ delight. A. Nev 
OV 


Vialar, P. The black robes. AB, Nov 
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